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UNCLE BOB’S NIECE. 


By LESLIE KEITH. 
Author of ** The Chilcotes,’’ ete. 
—__~>— 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


TILLY was not altogether surprised when 
the dapper and smiling Doctor appeared, on 
the day after Mrs. Popham’s reception, at 
Yarrow House. She had just come home 
from a drive, and was seated in the dark- 
ening afternoon by the fire, having, for the 
moment, a whim for solitude. 

He sent up his card by the maid, and, 
as she read it by the light of the fire, 
she smiled and blushed a little; and the 
next instant frowned away the blush. It 
was all very well for Fred to send his 
father, but if either father or son sup- 
posed 

What the Temples were thus menacingly 
forbidden to suppose remained unknown, 
for now the visitor came in, and Tilly 
received him with a mixture of shyness 
and frankness which he found charming. 
If he put the shyness down to a wrong 
cause, it was perhaps but natural, con- 
sidering Fred’s hopes and aspirations and 
his own fatherly desires. 

“Finding that Mr. Burton was not at 
home, I ventured to think you would 
receive me,” said the Doctor, looking with 
the most deferential admiration at Tilly’s 
beauty. ‘ Your kindness to my son gave 
me boldness to intrude, if only that I 
might offer you my grateful thanks.” 

Tilly smiled, unable to restrain her 
amusement. The speech was artificial, 
and so was the little fat man, so severe in 
his dress, so bland of aspect. 

“ Your son would no doubt say, and with 
more truth, that it is he who does us all 
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the kindnesses,” she said. ‘‘ I met him last 
night, and he told me of your visit.” 

“Ah!” said the doctor, taking the } 
chair she offered him, “ we don’t see too 
much of each other, he and I. The 
country is dull, and I am but poor com- 
pany for a gay young fellow who enjoys 
the pleasures of life; but there comes a 
moment when a longing to see my boy 
which will not be denied takes possession 
of me, and so—here I am.” 

This was not, perhaps, strictly accurate ; 
but it sounded very well, and, what is more, 
he believed it for the moment himself. 

“He ought to go and see you,” said 
Tilly, who held severe views of Fred’s 
duty in this respect. ‘He ought to have 
been with you now, when everybody who 
has a home goes to it.” 

*T could not ask such a sacrifice, since | 
I know what attractions London has for } 
him,” said the Doctor gallantly. 

This was all very well ; but Tilly began 
to consider her visitor rather too expert. 
The Doctor, indeed, had made so many 
compliments in his day that they came 
glibly from his tongue. He had found ' 
them quite as useful as his prescriptions, 
and had dispensed them so long that he 
had doubtless forgotten to consider him- 
self an arrant old humbug. To hear 
him, you would suppose that it was Tilly 
who had built up her uncle’s fortune with 
her own little right hand, and to whom all 
the glory and the honour belonged. She 
was no specialist in the manners of men ; 
but, perhaps, her finer taste might have 
been offended had she not been mightily 
amused by the airs of this old beau, who 
kissed her hand with an ancient gallantry 
when he took his leave. 

“T leave my boy happily in such kind 
hands,” he said. “ Life is beset with 
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temptations”—he shook his grey wig 
solemnly to give weightto this platitude— 
“and I will confess to you, my dear young 
lady, that I have been uneasy about him 
at times. He has no mother. She was 
taken from me at his birth, and what is 
man without woman?” He paused, as if it 
were a conundrum to which he sought the 
answer in vain. “ With so fair a guardian 
to guide and inspire him, I leave him with 
a contented mind, and return cheerfully to 
my lonely life of toil.” 

The last impression, perhaps, which the 
Doctor would have desired to make, was 
one of amusement, and yet it was mirth, 
and nothing but mirth, which he stirred in 
Tilly. Her vigorous young mind found a 
keen interest in making its fresh acquaint- 
ance with life, and she had witbin her a 
fund of humour and a perception of the 
comic which is a wealthier gift than we are 
apt to rate it, since it does much to 
sweeten the asperities of life, and is not 
incompatible with a broad tolerance. 

She was still smiling, when Mrs. Moxon 
stopped at the door and looked in upon 
her. 

Mrs. Moxon took exercise chiefly on the 
stairs and in the corridors, and poked and 
pryed with a conscientious persistency which 
really deserved to be rewarded more hand- 
somely than it was, 

“You have had a visitor?” she said, 
looking at Tilly. 

“ Yes,” the girl answered ; “a visit from 
a doctor. The first visit from a medical 
man all to myself that I can remember.” 

“ You are not ill?” 

“No,” she said, “and yet he has cured 
me. You can be cured without being 
ill,” she laughed. “Yes, I think he has 
cured me.” She laughed again. 

Mrs. Moxon, who hated paradoxes, and 
heartily endorsed the great Chester field’s 
opinion that “laughter is a low and un- 
becoming thing,” withdrew her chill pre- 
sence and disappeared. 

Now, what could Tilly have meant by 
being cured, since, as we know, she had 
not given her heart to Fred? She held it 
yet within her own grasp, and had made 
no surrender to him. Perhaps it was the 
consciousness of a movement of generosity, 
of a wish to please him and to please her 
uncle too, which had swayed her last night 
and had suffered a check within the Jast 
half-hour, which made her say with such a 
smiling relief that the Doctor had cured 
her. If so, it was certainly very hard 
on Fred, who was not accountable 





for his father’s ancient airs and ‘ 
and who followed up the parental visit in 
the evening, 

He was fortunate in finding her still 
alone. An entertainment at ome of the 
rival boarding-houses she had patrovisd 
had claimed Honoria, and, in the absenee 
of her friend, Tilly had elected to dine in 
private. 

“My uncle is dining in the City,” she 
said, when Fred came in; “but Mrs 
Drew will be glad to have us.” 

“T want no welcome but yours,” said 
Fred, who had entertained himself on his 
westward way with a vision of possibilities 
which went to feed his hopes. 

“Your father did me the honour of 
calling on me to-day,” said Tilly, ignoring 
this remark, 

“T knew he would come,” said Fred 
rather gloomily. ‘He seemed to want to 
believe or to make me believe that he 
wouldn’t have time.” 

“Oh, he found time. He stayed a good 
while—long enough to tell me a good 
mavy of your faults.” 

“Til repeut, if you'll promise to absolve 
me,” he said, catching at the first words 
that came in his wish to keep her from 
moving towards the door. 

“It appears, too,” she said with a face 
which was solemn except for the dancing fun 
in her eyes, “that I am your guardian.” 

“My guardian angel.” 

“There was nothing said about ‘angel’ 
—and that I am to point out the path of 
duty to you.” 

* Well,” said Fred with a great deal of 
eagerness, “I ask for nothing better. I 
am a wayward fellow, I know, but some- 
thing wight be made of me. Won't you 
take me, Tilly, and try ?” 

The words were simple and unchosen, 
being the expression of a real depth of 
feeling that could not wait to dress its 
phrases, and there was in his yoice a ring 
of humility that had never sounded there 
before. All day long be had ‘been thinking 
of her, but now, when by good fortune be 
found her alone, he thougbt only of speak- 
ing out bis eager heart. He was impxtieut 
of slow circumstance which now toak the 
shape of kindly Mrs. Drew, and again of 
flighty little Mrs, Popham—always of 
someone who stood between them; and, 
since at last his moment had come, he 
remembered nothing but the need of 
giving voice to his wishes. 

Bat his words gave Tilly a shock of 
alarm ; the light died out of her face and 
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left it grave. She bad only been making 
fan in her girlish way, still with the 
memory of the visit strong in her conscious- 
ness, and now it all at once seemed to her 
that she had been cruelly luring him on. 

“That’s a forbidden subject,” she said 
breathlessly. 

“ Not forbidden, since you promised me 
an answer.” 

“Oh, don’t, don’t go on,” she said, “ let 
us leave painful things for to-night.” 

“Ts it painful for you to hear that I love 
you? You may make my love for you 
a pain to me, but I shall go on loving you 
all the same.” 

She looked at him and sighed in a 
helpless sort of way. A little while ago, 
there had been visions and dreams for her 
too, and images of a future which she had 
thought it possible she might come to ac- 
cept. Now, without knowing how she came 
to know it, she was aware that love had not 
so much as stirred within her, and that all 
her feeling for him lay in the far-off regions 
of pity. If only he had not spoken aguin ; 
if only he had found ont without her 
having to tell him that it could not be. 

“TI don’t think it’s any good going on 
like this,” she said. ‘ Perhaps I’d better 
give you an answer, if you must have 
one.” 

“Wait a minute,” he implored her. 
“May I ask you a question? Idon’s 
suppose I’ve any right to know, but, is 
there anyone else ? ” 

“ Any one else?” she said, lifting her 
clear eyes with a wonder in them. 

“Any one whom you would find it 
easier to—to make happy than you do 
me?” 

“Oh, no. I don’t mind your asking 
that. I suppose you have a right to 
know. I don’t know whom there could 
be.” She seemed to search her memory. 
“Of course, there are the young men one 
meets at parties, bnt they seem to me all a 
good deal like you,” she said naively. ‘I 
suppose it is living in the same way, that 
makes you all alike.” 

“T have been unfortunate in not making 
& stronger impression,” said Fred, the 
angry colour mounting to his brow with 
this wound to his vanity. 

“T didn’t mean to vex you,” said Tilly 
with compunction. “I’m afraid, now I 
think of it. it sounds rather rude. I only 
meant to prove that there wasn’t anybody 
I liked better than you.” 

“Then so long as I stand an equal 
chance with those other fellows whom you 





meet at parties, I will not give up my 
hope ; some day, possibly, I may be happy 
enough to win a more distinctive place in 
your thoughts.” 

‘You have that place already,” she 
said, “and you know it. I know you far 
better than any of the others”—how he 
hated that mention of “ others”—“ there 
isn’t one of them I’d dare to have up here 
to talk with alone. Think of Mrs. Moxon’s 
feelings.” 

* Bother Mrs, Moxon !” said Fred with- 
out ceremony; ‘‘my own feelings are 
enough for me to manage, and you are 
wounding them cruelly.” 

“No, I am not,” said Tilly ; “I am tell- 
ing you something which you ought to 
think very nice. I am telling you that I 
like you better than any of the other 
young gentlemen of my acquaintance.” 

“1 don’t want your liking ; I want your 
love.” 

‘ Ah, now,” she said, *‘ you become im- 
moderate.” 

“T want your love,” he repeated ; “I 
want it all for myself; not a mere share 
with others; and one day I will have 
it.” 

“That is a bold agsertion,” she said 
gravely. ‘We have both very likely a 
good many years to live yet, and the 
world is Jarge, and there are a good many 
people in it—a great many different sorts of 
people, too ; far more than I have seen as 
yet. It doesn’t seem fair to the unknown 
sorts and conditions to be settling every- 
thing now,” she said with a whimsical 
arching of her brows. “There might be 
somebody to whom it would be dreadfully 
unjust,” 

“ 1’m not going to give up my claims to 
a possible, shadowy somebody,” said Fred 
with decision; “a mere phantom, who 
may never have a fleshly covering at all.” 

“T think you’d better take the answer 
now,” she said. ‘‘It will be no pleasanter 
to-morrow, and—even if there were never 
anybody else —I fear it would be the 
same.” 

* No,” he said, ‘I won’t take it now, 
and, that I may go on hoping, will you 
forget all this, and suppose this visit never 
paid ?” 

“Tf I’m to do that,” she said with a 
faint smile, “I think I could do it more 
successfully if—you went away. There is 
my uncle—I hear his step.” 

“Then I will wait a few moments,” said 
Fred, with relief in his tone, “and my 
visit will be to him.” 
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Uncle Bob came upstairs in a cheerful 
mood. He had dined well at a feast which 
celebrated the return of Behrens; he had 


been received with the deference due to 


a capitalist; he had been steeped for an 
hour or two in an atmosphere of money ; 
he had seen, as in a vision, his own days 
of power. 

It gave him an access of pleasure to 
find Fred with Tilly. He laid his hand 
with a dumb caress on the young fellow’s 
shoulder. 

“You've been cheering up my lass,” he 
said, ‘that’s right.” He took it as a 
happy sign that he found them together, 
and their conscious looks helped his inno- 
cent delusion. He was so kind to Fred 
that a guilty feeling stirred in Tilly’s heart, 
and was strengthened with every mark of 
confidence he displayed. He was garrulous 
about the dinner; he hinted at his own 
intentions, and once or twice he linked 
their names in a way that sent the blood 
thrilling through Fred’s veins. His hopes, 
which had been drooping, revived once 
more; with so strong an ally, he must 
succeed. 

Tilly tried to turn the tide of her uncle’s 
talk, vainly, more than once. 

‘Doctor Temple was here to-day,” she 
said ; “he came to see you.” 

“Your father?” Uncle Bob turned to 
the young man. 

“Yes,” said Fred reluctantly. ‘ He 
came up on business, and I suppose he 
thought——” He paused awkwardly. 

“Ay,” said Mr. Burton. ‘I mind him 
well in the old days ,” but, apparently, 
the stream of his recollections was shal- 
lower than he expected, and he found 
nothing worthy to be fished up. ‘“ It was 
quite right, quite right,” he went on more 
heartily, “you're one of the family now, 
my lad.” 

Tilly sat silent. She had thought her- 
self free, but all the old claims were 
rushing back upon her—the claims which 
gratitude and love made sacred. She felt 
to the full all their imperativeness, It 
was but this one thing her uncle had ever 
desired of her; he had set his heart and 
built his hopes on it—why was it so hard 
for her to yield? She looked at Fred 
while she asked this, and his eyes met 
hers. There was pleading in them, and 
perhaps a shadow of reproach. 

“T am going out on a special bit of 
business to-morrow,” she said, “and I 
shall want a little help and advice. Do 
you think you could give it?” 








“You know it will only give me too 
much pleasure to serve you,” he said; 
going away happier than he would have 
been, had he left an hour earlier. 

‘‘Have you had a good time to-day ?” 
Tilly asked her uncle, when they were 
alone. 

He did not answer her directly. 

‘Look here,” he said ; ‘‘ you never come 
to me for any money, now.” 

‘Because you supplied me so liberally. 
See,” she drew out a little open-work 
purse from her pocket and showed him 
the glitter of gold between the meshes. 

“Well,” he said, “don’t you want to 
make somebody a present? That young 
chap, now, that’s just gone, don’t you want 
to give him a keepsake ?” 

**No,” she said very decidedly, “I don’t 
want to give him anything at all.” Per- 
haps she would have made an effort, there 
and then, for freedom; but his disap- 
pointed face checked the words she might 
have uttered. 

“T made a trifle in the City to-day,” he 
went on after a pause, “and it’s for you.” 

“How did you do that?” she asked. 
“Have you taken to sweeping a crossing, 
or do you stand and sell wonderful things 
for a penny? T'll come some day and 
surprise you.” 

He laughed, and drew a cheque from 
his pocket. 

* Pretty fair for a crossing-sweeper, isn’t 
it?” he said, enjoying her surprise as she 
looked at the amount. “Take it, little 
lass; I guess it was the thought of you 
that made the luck turn up so good. You 
can buy another ring with it. You're not 
likely to see the first one in a hurry.” 

It was an unfortunate remark ; it brought 
back with a rush all the differences which 
had divided them; all the pain she had 
felt for her cousin; all the shame she 
had seemed to share in her uncle’s dis- 
honouring doubts of him. Her impulse 
was to withdraw the hand she had laid 
on his shoulder, but she kept it there ; 
she would not even own to herself the 
first beginnings of an alienation from him. 
He was mistaken, that was all, Perhaps 
she had never felt so great a longing to 
please him as now, when she was conscious 
of a little effort in justifying him. 

She bent over and kissed him on the 
rugged brow. 

“‘T don’t want any more diamonds,” she 
said; but she added to herself, “I shall 
a want to wear those diamonds all my 
ife,” 
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OCTOBER, 


THIS was the eighth month of the old 
Roman year, but the tenth of the reformed 
calendar of Julius Cesar, which place it 
still retains. From our Saxon ancestors 
it received the name of Wyn Month, or 
Wine Month, from the fact that in October 
wines were annually brought into Germany ; 
they also called it Winter Fulleth. The 
Emperor Domitian called the month Domi- 
tianus, but on his death this was dropped, 
owing to the execrable character the 
Emperor left behind. 

October has only four unlucky days, 
namely, the fourth, sixth, sixteenth, and 
twenty-fourth, a fact upon which we may 
congratulate ourselves. The stone to be 
worn in this month is the beryl, but those 
who are born in October are doomed to 
wear the opal, and share its baneful fate : 

October’s child is born for woe, 
And life’s vicissitudes must know— 


But lay an opal on her breast, 
And hope will lull those woes to rest. 


For the cure of epilepsy, October is a 
favourable month. An “infallible” recipe 
given by an old writer for its cure is as 
follows: ‘‘In the month of October, a 
little before full moon, you pluck a twig of 
the elder, and cut the cane that is between 
two of its knees or knots in nine places, and 
these pieces, being bound in pieces of linen, 
should be with a thread so hung about the 
neck that they touch the spoon of the 
heart, or the sword-formed cartilege ; and 
that they may stay more firmly in that 
place, they are to be bound thereon with a 
linen or silken roller, wrapped about the 
body till the thread break of itself. The 
thread being broken and the roller re- 
moved, the amulet is not at all to be 
touched with bare hands, but it ought to 
be taken hold on by some instrument and 
buried in a place that nobody may touch 
it.” If this be faithfully performed, the 
going out of October will take away all 
traces of the disorder. 

October comes in for a fair share of 
weather-lore. 

A good October and a good blast 

To blow the hog acorn and mast, 
Says one ancient saw; while another in- 
forms us that 


Many haws, 
Many snaws; 
Many sloes, 
Many cold toes. 


Some futher weather prognostics will be 





found recorded in connection with Saint 
Simon and Saint Jude’s Day. 

The first saint’s day in the calendar 
belongs alike to the Romish and the English 
Church. It is the sixth, which is devoted 
to the memory of good Saint Faith. 

I do not know who this saint was, nor 
do I know why, when, or where she was 
canonized, This much, however, I do know, 
that on Saint Faith’s Day our ancestors were 
wont to work love-charms, amongst which 
was the following : A cake of flour, spring 
water, and sugar was made by three girls, 
each giving an equal hand in the composi- 
tion. It was then baked in a Dutch oven, 
the strictest silence being observed the while 
lest the spell should be broken, and 
turned thrice by each person. When it 
was well baked, it had to be divided into 
three equal portions, and each girl had to 
cut her share into nine pieces, drawing 
each piece through a weddiog-ring which 
had been borrowed from a woman who 
had been married seven years. Each girl 
was then to eat her piece of cake (still in 
silence) while she was undressing, and 
repeat the following lines : 

O good St. Faith, be kind to-night, 
And bring to me my heart’s delight ; 
Let me my future husband view, 
And be my vision chaste and true. 

All three had then to get into the one bed, 
with the ring suspended by a string to the 
head of the bed, and during the night they 
were certain to dream of their future 
husbands, 

October the ninth is the day on which 
France used to run wild in celebrating 
their patron saint—St. Denys. This saint 
occupies a place in the calendars of both 
Churches. He was beheaded with other 
martyrs in the neighbourhood of Paris, at 
the spot at present called Montmartre (the 
Mountain of Martyrs), in the year 272. 
After decapitation, the body of Saint Denys 
rose upon its feet, and took its own head up 
in its hands as though the saint had tri- 
umphed over his persecutors. The martyr 
went with his head for about two miles 
until he met a good woman called Catula, 
who came out of her house. The body 
of Saint Denys going up to her put 
the head in her hand, and she placed 
it in its proper position on the trunk. 
Hereupon, Saint Denys became ‘‘as sound 
as a roach.” The miracles wrought after 
the death of Saint Denys were innumerable. 
He appeared to Pope Stephen, who was 
languishing on a bed of sickness, apparently 
waiting for death, as the doctors had given 
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up all hope. The saint touched him, and 
he promptly recovered, and at once gained 
perfect health, such as he had not known 
before. France glories in many relics of 
the saint; but Ratisbonne Church, Germany, 
according to Baronius, contains the true 
body of Denys. 

Pack Monday, the first Monday after the 
tenth of October, was at one time almost a 
universal fair day in England—but ceased 
to be observed many generations ago, ex- 
cept in a few instances. The manner of 
ushering in the fair has been preserved at 
Sherborne, and was done by the ringing 
of a bell at a very early hour, and by the 
young people perambulating the streets 
with cows’ horns. Tradition asserts that 
this particular fair originated at the com- 
pletion of the church, when the workmen 
held a fair in the churchyard, blowing 
cows’ horns in their rejoicings. 

Passing over an ancient British saint, 
Etheldreda, who was canonised by a Pope 
long since forgotten, for deeds no one now 
knows a word about, we come to a famous 
feast, that of St. Luke, celebrated on the 
eighteenth. 

This is a holy day in the English and 
Romish Calendars, and, according to 
Wither, ‘‘memorises the benefit the Church 
received by the blessed Evangelist, St. 
Luke, a physician both of soul and body, 
and the first ecclesiastical historiographer, 
for he was author not only of that Gospel 
which beareth his name, but also of the 
Book called The Acts of the Apostles ; and 
an eye-witness of most part of the which 
he hath written.” At Charlton, on this 
day, there was formerly a most elaborate 
display of horns. The booths were deco- 
rated with them, as were also nearly all 
the wares offered for sale, and the title of 
Horn Fair was given to the event. People 
usually came to this fair masked: the 
women dressed in men’s clothes, while the 
men wore, for the nonce, the petticoats. 
From first to last the fair was a scene of 
riot and confusion. 

Tn all medieval prints and pictures a 
horned ox is given as the symbol of the 
saint. Fragments of the stained glass 
windows of Charlton Church, dedicated to 
Saint Luke, which were destroyed in the 
times of Cromwell, give St. Luke’s ox 
with wings on his back and goodly horns 
on his head. 

Aubery, in his “ Remains of Gentilisme 
and Judaism,” says: “At Stoke Verdon, 
in the parish of Broad Chalke, Wilts, was 
a chapel dedicated to Saint Luke, who is 





the patron saint of the horned beasts, and 
those who have to do with them, wherefore 
the keepers and foresters of the New 
Forest came hither, on Saint Luke’s tide, 
with their offerings to St. Luke, that they 
might be fortunate with their game, the 
deer, and other cattle.” 

Drake’s “ Eboracum” says the fair held 
on Saint Luke’s Day was popularly known 
as “ Dish Fair,” from the large quantity of 
wooden dishes offered for sale. 

It was also characterised by “an odd 
custom of bearing a wooden ladle in a 
sling on two stangs about it, carried by 
four sturdy fellows, this being no doubt 
in ridicule of the meanness of the wares 
brought to the fair.” 

Saint Luke, we are told in the “ History 
of Sign-boards,” still figures as the sign of 
two or three public-houses in London. 

A portrait of the Holy Virgin, said to 
have been painted by Saint Luke, is pre- 
served in the church of Silivria, on theshores 
of the Sea of Marmora. The most modern 
village sign-painter, however, would be 
ashamed of the production, for a viler daub 
never disgraced canvas. The picture is 
credited with the power to work miracles 
at certain times. 

The name of our next saint will be 
familiar to everyone—Saint Crispin. This 
festival is held on the twenty-fifth of Oc- 
tober, and was instituted late in the fifth 
or early in the sixth century. Saint 
Crispin, the patron saint of shoemakers all 
over the world, was born in Rome, of good 
family, about 303 A.D. He, together with 
his brother “ Crispinium,” was taught the 
trade of shoemaking, and in after life, 
when engaged as missionaries in France, 
they maintained themeelves by following 
the trade they had learned. They also 
made boots for the poor at a very low price, 
and a legend says they were enabled to do 
this because all their leather was supplied 
byangels. Butler tells us that these brothers 
were “victorious over the most inhuman 
judge (Rietius Varus, Governor under the 
Emperor Maximian Herculeus) by the pa- 
tience and constancy with which they bore 
the most crue] torments, and finished their 
course by the sword, about the year 287.” 
On this day ceremonial processions used to 
be held by members of the shoemaking 
craft all over England. In Scotland, the 
shoemakers style themselves the “ Royal 
Craft,” and assume as their arms a leather 
knife surmounted by a crown, by virtue of 
one of the Scottish Kings having learned 
the craft. They formerly held such 
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high feast as gave rise to the following 
couplet : 


On the twenty-fifth of October 
There was never a souter sober. 
Shakespeare refers to the day, in Henry 

the Fifth, where the King, riding into the 
English Camp before the Battle of Agin- 
court, is made to exclaim : 
This day is called the feast of Crispian ; 
He that outlives this day and comes safe home 
Will stand a tiptoe when this day is named, 
And rouse him at the name of Crispian. 
He that outlives this day, and sees old age, 
Will yearly on the vigil feed his friends, 
And say, *‘ To-morrow is Saint Crispian ;” 
Then will he strip his sleeves and show his scars, 
And say, ‘‘ These wounds I had on Crispian’s Day.” 


It is said that Saint Simon, whose day 
is kept on the twenty-eighth of October, 
suffered martyrdom in Britain, and St. 
Jude, likewise kept on the same day, 
in Persia, Their conjoint day is to be 
remembered especially by those who suffer 
the tortures of rheumatic pain, for on this 
day formerly it was considered proper to 
put on winter clothing. 

An old charm says: ‘‘On the twenty- 
eighth October, which is a double Saints’ 
Day, take an apple, pare it whole; take 
the paring in your right hand, and, standing 
in the middle of the room, repeat the 
following verse : 

Saint Simon and Jude, on you I intrude, 
By this paring I hold, to discover, 


Without any delay, tell me this day, 
The first letters of my own true lover ; 


turn round three times, and cast the paring 
over your left shoulder, and it will form 
the first letter of your future husband’s 
surname. But if the paring breaks into 
many pieces, so that no letter is discern- 
able, you will never marry. After throw- 
ing the parings as described, take the pips 
of the apple, put them into spring water, 
and swallow them.” 

All Saints’ Day or All Hallow E’en— 
October the thirty-first—is said to have 
been begun as a Festival of the Church by 
Boniface the Fourth, Pope of Rome, about 
the year 607, and permanently established 
by Gregory the Fourth, about 830. for the 
commemoration of All Saints and Martyrs, 
to whose honour no special feast day had 
been assigned. In 1549 the Church 
Reformers made a clean sweep of all the 
Saints that had no special claim on the 
sympathies of the English people, and 
these too were relegated to the thirty-first 
of October. In all probability to this 
fact is due the extraordinary influences 
that are accorded to this day. It is, how- 





ever, to Scotland that we must look for 
anything like a perfect knowledge of the 
rites and ceremonies anciently and even 
now practised on this day. Burns, the poet, 
furnishes them all in his poem, Hallowe'en, 
which he explains is thought to be a night 
when devils and other mischief-making 
beings are all abroad on their baneful mid- 
night errands ; particularly those eérial 
people, the fairies, are said on that night to 
hold a grand anniversary. 

In the Land o’ Cakes the young people 
dive for apples or catch at them when 
stuck at one end of a hanging beam, at 
the other end of which is placed a candle, 
lighted, of course. This they have to do 
with their mouths only, their hands being 
tied behind their backs. The pastime 
affords much amusement, as the chance of 
getting a grab at the fruit is exceedingly 
remote, while the probability of singeing 
the tip of the nose is anything but distant. 

In the North of Scotland it was usual 
on this night to drop the white of an egg 
into any pure liquid; if a rural landscape 
appeared, the diviner’s lot would be cast in 
the country, and he must make up bis 
mind for a bucolic life; if houses and 
steeples presented themselver, his future 
abode would be in great towns. 

By the Welsh All Hallow E’en is called 
“Nos galau graf,” and the credulous “go 
to hear and see goblins ;” but those who 
are not so fond of these unearthly beings 
remain at home to enjoy the flowing bowl 
and burn nuts to ascertain who shall die. 
The less superstitions commemorate the 
Eve by apple-diving, biting, and so on. The 
chief occupation, however, used to be the 
use of the puzzling jug. Out of this every 
person was compelled to drink. From the 
brim, extending to about an inch below the 
surface it had holes fantastically arranged 
so as to appear like ornamental work, and 
which were not perceived except by the 
knowing. Three projections of the size 
and shape of marbles were around the brim, 
having a hole of about the size of a pea in 
each. These communicated with the bottom 
of the jug, through the handle which was 
hollow, and had a small hole at the top 
which, with two of the holes stopped by 
the fingers, and the mouth applied to 
the one nearest the handle, enabled a person 
to suck the contents with ease; but this trick 
was unknown to many, and consequently 
a stranger generally made a mistake, 
perhaps applying his mouth as he would 
to another jug, in which case the contents, 
generally ale, issued through the holes on 
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to his person to the no small diversion of 
the company present. In some parts of 
Wales it was customary on this night to 
dance round bonfires, then to jump through 
them and ran off to escape the “black, 
short-tailed sow.” 

A curious rite, once generally practised 
by Lewis Island people, has been recorded 
by Mr. Martin. The inhabitants of this 
island had an ancient custom to sacrifice to 
| @ sea-god, called “Shony,” at Hallow- 
’ tide, in the following manner. The inhabi- 
tants round the island came to the church 
of St. Malvey, having each man his pro- 
vision along with him, Every family fur- 
nished a peck of malt, which was brewed 
into ale. One of their number was picked 
out to wade into the sea up to the middle, 
and, carrying a cup of ale in his hand, 
standing still in that position, cried out 
with a loud voice: “Shony, I give you 
this cup of ale, hoping that you'll be so 
kind as to send us plenty of sea-ware for 
enriching our ground for the ensuing 
year.” He then threw the cup of ale into 
the sea. ‘This was performed at the night- 
time. On his return to land he and his 
comrades all went to church, where there 
was a candle burning upon the altar. 
Here, for some time, they stood silent, 
until one of the company gave a signal, 
whereupon the candle was put out, and 
immediately all of them went to the fields, 
where they fell a drinking their ale, and 
spent the remainder of the night in danc- 
ing, singing, and other amusements. 

The fishermen of Orkney on All Hallow 
E’en sprinkle what they call fore.spoke- 
water on their boats, and also make the 
sign of the Cross on them with tar, to 
ensure a successful harvest of the sea dur- 
ing the ensuing year. 

Amongst miscellaneous customs observed 
were the ringing of the church bells to 
charm away the evil spirits, which was ia- 
terdicted by Archbishop Cranmer; the 
drinking of lamb’s-wool (roasted apples 
thrown seething into ale or wine); the 
providing of a harvest festival; and other 
minor matters. 

Prominent amongst all other customs, 
however, was that of lighting bonfires, which 
prevailed until even a recent period. This 
was done to ward off the mischief which it 
was supposed the evil spirits would inflict if 
not exorcised, and also to light souls out of 
purgatory. The custom is an undoubted 
remnant of Druidic rites, if not more 
remote even than that. When the bon. 
fire was at its height, each member of a 





family would throw a stone into the 
middle, and, if any of these were missing 
when the ashes were raked away, it was 
thought that great harm would happen 
during the year to the one who threw it in. 

Some idea may be formed as to the 
rigour with which some of the saints’ days 
were observed, from the fact that as 
late as the seventeenth century, persons 
were presented at the Archdeacon’s Court, 
in Bedfordshire, for carting on St. Luke’s 
Day, and stocking fruit trees on All Saints’ 
Day. 

The end of October in the Middle Ages 
witnessed the first ceremony in connection 
with Christmas festivities. On All Hallow 
E’en, the Mayor and Sheriffs of London 
each appointed their ‘“‘ Lord of Misrule,” 
whose reign continued until the morning 
of the following Candlemas Day. 
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THERE is a lifting of mists, and a glow 
of ditfused light after a shower. Smoke 
rises up in tall columns, and mingles 
with gloom above, a sombre gloom, that 
is yet penetrated with inner radiance. 
All the bushes and trees are varnished and 
dripping with wet, and show the russet 
tints of autumn picked out here and there 
with gold. Tall buildings, domes, and 
spires loom shadowlike in the distance, 
and, when the streets meet in some wide 
opening, light and darkness struggle for 
the mastery, and there is a kind of trans- 
figuration scene, where mev, and women, 
and thronging vehicles pass and repass, so 
many dark figures outlined in brightness. 

And now against the smoky radiance 
rise the dusky-red turrets of an old Palace, 
homely and quaint, amidst the trim magni- 
ficence of club-houses and mansions. The 
ring of martial music fills the air as foot- 
guards tramp past, shaking stray sunbeams 
from their polished arms; the guard has 
just been relieved at old St. James’s—that 
solemn military function, that charm of 
ordered arms ; of muttered passwords ; of 
exchange of standards and keys, which 
seems to guard the memories of the old 
Monarchy in this its ancient seat. 

As the crowd which daily watches this 
ancient ceremony disperses, the Palace 
resumes its usual placid calm; grizzled 
veterans resume their shaving operations 
at upper windows; ancient Dames of 
Honour tend their flowers and shrubs 
among the battlements ; the tall bearskins 
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pass to and fro on their monotonous sentry- 
go; the officers yawn over the morning 
papers in the guard chamber; tradesmen 
call for orders ; the innumerable chimneys 
send up their columns of smoke. 

Here is a restful, quiet spot in the midst 
of the whirl of London, waking up only 
at intervals, even in the full season, 
when the crowds of uniforms throng its 
antechambers, and the gentlemen-at-arms 
line its corridors, and beefeaters mount 
guard with their halberds, and the old 
Palace thinks itself once more among the 
good old days, when the Court of St 
James’s boarded and lodged on the pre- 
mises, and gilt coaches, hoops, farthingales, 
wigs, and swords, thronged its courtyards, 

There is something of a crowd to-day, 
a crowd of all sorts and conditions 
of women, rather than of men, although 
there are plenty of both, ‘and of children, 
and young people as much as either; 
schools with their governesses, parsons 
with their wives and many daughters ; 
workmen in their Sunday coats; and 
hosts of young women: a general gather- 
ing of Her Majesty’s subjects, who have 
come to see the gifts which all nations 
have brought to the Queen in honour of 
her Royal Jubilee. Things as rich and 
rare may be seen any day at our National 
Museums, with no crowd and pressure to 
impede their examination. But there is a 
human interest about this show, which 
brings people thronging to the place ; and 
so the people hurry under the main gate- 
way—where the sentry stands beside his 
box, and the great clumsy, wooden doors 
hang idly on their hinges—and take their 
places in the long queue which is marshalled 
with much skill around the courtyard. 

Truth to say, there is nothing of very 
enthralling interest about the courtyard, 
where the people are waiting their turn. 
It is called the Colour Court, and there is a 
vague tradition, that once upon a time a 
post stood in the middle, with an iron 
bracket, where the King’s colours were 
deposited by the ensigns of the guard. 
But the most salient point about the scene 
is the gateway; almost the only piece of 
antiquity which innovations and the de- 
struction worked by fire have left us. 
Originally, it was a plain, comely Tudor 
gate-house, as we may see it in Hollar’s 
print ; all of brickwork, with stone dress- 
ings ; four octagonal turrets with a broad, 
low-crowned archway between ; and above 
the arch, two storeys with chambers, and 
broad Tudor windows looking out. But 





the tastes and requirements of succeeding 
centuries have a good deal modified the 
old gateway. Storeys have been added, 
floors have been squeezed together to 
make more room, and a bell turret over 
the clock has given character to the whole 
building. But there is one turret, the 
one which is nearest the waiting crowd, and 
which occupies the south-eastern corner of 
the gateway, which still retains much of 
its original character. There is the old 
doorway at the bottom, with its low- 
crowned, square-hooded arch, with gracious 
carvings in the spandrils, ‘laen above, a 
plain stone course marks the original stages 
of the building, and justifies the correctness 
of Holiar’s print already alluded to, and 
enables the mind’s eye to reconstruct the 
ancient aspect of affairs. 

Many thousands of people just at this 
period will have abundant leisure to con- 
template this interesting relic as they wait 
for admission to the Palace. They will 
also watch the hands of the clock which 
bears the dates and monogram of William 
the Fourth, and may recall the varied 
history of the times hetween the building 
of the gateway of Henry the Eighth and 
the putting up of the dial of King 
William. 

Tne original Saint James of the Palace is 
not—contrary to what one might expect— 
the favourite saint of the Stuarts, the 
fighting Saint Jamesof theSeven Champiors 
of Christendom, but a certain James the 
Less, a Bishop of Jerusalem, of whom, 
perhaps, nobody knows very much, But 
he gave his name to a hospital which stood 
near the site of the present Palace, origin- 
ally intended for female lepers ; and, when 
the curse of leprosy had ceased from the 
land, religious Sisters still occupied the 
place till it was acquired — honestly, it 
seems for once—by King Henry the Eighth, 
who pensioned off the Sisters and built a 
stately manor-house on the site. All round 
were open fields, chiefly Lammas lands, 
that is, open pasture after Lammas Day. 

The building was probably begun after 
the fall of Wolsey ; and Cromwell, late the 
secretary of the Cardinal, now Earl of 
Essex, had something to do with the 
“bigging o’t.” Perhaps he intended it for 
his own residence, for indeed the King 
could hardly require such a mansion so 
near to the Palace of Westminster. But 
Cromwell did not build on the same grand 
scale as the Cardinal had done at Hampton, 
and the house when completed was rarely 
used by the King or his immediate suc- 
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cessors, With the Stuarts Saint James’s 
House was made a kind of annexe to the 
more extensive Palace at Whitehall. 

For three years Mary de Medici—the 
widow of Henry the Fourth of France 
and the mother of Charles the First’s 
Queen — now old and feeble, occupied 
the house. But the mother-in-law in the 
house did not answer; and theforeign house- 
hold and its ways were greatly obnoxious to 
the populace. The old lady was sent away 
with a solatium of ten thousand pounds— 
of little value to the poor old soul, who only 
wanted a resting-place for her wearied 
bones—and being no more wanted in 
France than in England, the decrepit old 
veteran, lagging superfluous on the stage, 
was carried away to C.logne, and there 
presently died. The young Queen oceupied 
the place as a nursery ; her first boy, after- 
wards Charles the Second, was born there ; 
and later on, towards the end of the Civil 
War, the Royal children were shut up there 
—the Dukes of York and Gloucester, and 
the Princess E!izabeth—and played hide- 
and seek up and down the gloomy corridurs, 
recking little of the fate which was so soon 
to overtake their father. Here, too, the 
unfortunate Charles slept his last sleep on 
earth ; took leave of his youngest children 
—the Duke of York had escaped; 
partook of the Sacrament in the Cnapel 
Royal ; and then started on foot on his way 
to the scaffold at Whitehall. 

General Monk occupied the house for a 
while, it is said, while the Restoration 
still hung in the balance; but after that 
event the house became Royal again, and 
was occupied by the Duke of York, after- 
wards James the Second. 

At this time Saint James’s ceased to be 
a country-house, for in the reign of Charles 
the Second rows of buildings began to 
occupy the sites of Pall Mall and Saint 
James’s Street. Charles’s lavish gifts 
of the Crown lands to his courtiers and 
favourites aided the spread of the town. 
Nell Gwynne built «a house in Pall Mall 
overlooking the Park ani the magnificent 
Barbara, Duchess of Cleveland, raised 
another on the site of the present Stafford 
House, where was then the stable-yard 
and Royal Mews. 

But there was, as yet, no Court of Saint 
James’s; it was the Court of Whitehall, 
and might have been so still, but for the 
destruction of the latter palace by fire in 
1697 ; then the chi+f seat of the Court 
was removed to Saint James’s, and the 
title became familiar in the diplomacy of 





the period, and was raised to importance 
by Marlborough and his victories, 

George the First lived there in quiet, 
homely style, calling for a sedan-chair 
when he went out at nights He loved 
not England, nor the noisy, turbulent 
English, and was always planning to get 
away to the shades of his favourite Herren- 
hausen ; but, as long as he was here, Saint 
James's Palace auswered his purpose well 
enough. The popular voice, indeed, hardly 
termed the place a palace. It was still 
S:. James’s House, as witness the old 
ba!lad : 

A woful christening late there did 
In James’s House befal. 

King George the Second was the last 
of the monarchs who make a fixed resi- 
dence at Saint James’s Palace. It was 
his Queen, Caroline, who, being a stirrmg 
kind of woman, planned all sorts of im- 
provements about the Royal parks and 
palaces ; among others, the exclusion of 
the public from all the Roya! enclosures, 
Sie asked of the Prime Minister what 
would be the cost of this last arrange- 
ment. 

“Only a crown, madam,” replied the 
politic man; and the Queen took warning, 
and stayed her hand. 

The Palace, indeed, was more than once 
invaded by riotous and angry crowds, to 
which the purlieuvs of Westminster supplied 
ample reinforcements ; and, perbaps it was 
his experience of this kind of demonstra- 
tion which led George the Third to fix 
his residence at Buckingham House, when 
Saint James’s became a mere ceremonial 
Palace, used only for levees and recep- 
tions. The habitable portion of the Palace 
was divided into sets of apartments, which, 
like the apartments at Hampton Court, were 
allotted to ladies, and others distinguished 
in origin, but of limited means, 

And this brings us to the times of William 
the Fourth and his clock; not that he 
originated the clock, which, on its lozenge- 
shaped tablet, appears in views of a much 
earlier date; but he caused the dials to 
be fresh gilded, and he has left the 
record of the event in letters of gold. 
It was on this occasion, no doubt, that a 
little affair occurred with regard to the 
be l-turret that may give a certain interest 
to that quaint little structure, 

That incident was the removal of the 
bell that had long given out the hours to 
the tradesmen of Saint James’s Street. 
These last deplored the loss of their time- 
keeper, and ventured to call the King’s 
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attention to the matter. His Majesty 
enquired into the matter himself, and was 
told that the bell had been removed because 
the roof was insecure. 

‘‘ Insecure, is it?” said the King. ‘Then 
how is it that I see so many people on the 
top of it when there is any sight to be 
seen }” 

That little question settled the matter ; 
the bell was returned to its turret without 
another word ; and no doubt is the same 
that now chimes the hours. 

But ten minutes by Saint James’s clock 
have been occupied in waiting our turn for 
tickets to the Royal show; and now we 
are ushered up that gilded staircase, which 
has seen so many visions of fair women 
and brave men, pushing and jostling each 
other perhaps even more than the miscel- 
laneous crowd of to-day. 

Here, indeed, we have part of the ancient 
framework of the Palace of the Tudor 
monarchs, although the efforts of the up- 
holsterers of various periods have succeeded 
in disillusionising tha scene to a consider- 
able extent. Still there is the high corridor 
with its staircase, and the portraits of 
frilled and furbelowed dames, and fleshy- 
looking Princes of the House of Brunswick ; 
the ante-room with its armour; and next, 
the tapestry chamber, the most interest- 
ing room of the series—which is, iadeed, 
the old Presenee Chamber — known in 
earlier times as the King’s Closet. Here is 
a fine old Tudor chimney-piece, carved 
with the emblems of the period : the port- 
cullis, the fleurde-lys, the Tudor rose, 
and the initials H. A, which may stand 
for Henry and Anne. 

We may fancy the bluff King Harry 
warming his broad toes at the fire, while 
lovely Anne Boleyn plies her needle 
by his side, as in the first days of 
their wedded happiness, The room, too, 
is hung with a quaint and pleasing ta 
pestry, which was prepared for the mar- 
riage of King Charles the Second, and 
bears the monogram of the double C— 
Charles and Catherine — but, for some 
reason or other, the tapestry was put away 
and forgotten, and was only brought to 
light when preparations were made for the 
wedding of the Prince of Wales in 1795. 

It was from this tapestry room, too, 
that the young Queen wae presented to 
her subjects — scanty survival of a once 
vital ceremouy—when she looked from the 
open windows upon Life Guards, and popu- 
lace, and the Clarencieux King-at-arms, 
with pursuivants and heralds, who made 





proclamation of Her Majesty’s accession 
with flourishes of trumpets, amid hearty 
cheers, the thunders of the Park and Tower 
guns, and the sound of merry bells, 

But these old rooms are but the lobby 
chambers now to the lofty, handsome, 
State apartments. These are big, hand- 
some rooms of somewhat faded splen- 
dour, looking out upon the not extensive 
gardens, which are, however, bright and 
pleasant, and which enjoy such sunshine as 
may be stirring in these latitudes. 

And now we may travel with the crowd 
through the closely-packed rooms, and 
admire how the whole world seems to have 
sent tribute to our Imperial Lady—includ- 
ing even plug tobacco and Turkish towels 
—gifts of all kinds, that surely rival the 
equipage that the Queen of Sheba brought 
to Solomon. And then, having passed the 
throne and paid imaginary Lomage to the 
imaginary presence, we are allowed to 
stroll calmly and quietly through a range 
of bare and rather dismal rooms, hung 
with huge battle-pieces, But there is a 
capital sereen which ought not to be missed, 
containing sketches from all the associates 
of the Royal Institute of Water Colour 
Painters. 

This brings us into Ambassadors’ Court, 
where there is a well-used footway into 
St. James’s Park. 

There are now two other points of in- 
terest about the Palace: the Chapel, with 
a ceiling credited to Holbein; and another 
Chapel—the Lutheran Caapel, so called— 
in the very grounds of Marlborough House, 
where the Lutheran service was once per- 
formed for such of the Queens and Prin- 
cesses as preferred that fourm of worship. 
St. James’s has always been eclectic in the 
matter of religious ceremonies—it was no 
stranger to the Mass in the days of the 
Stuarts; and at the present. day there is 
a. bijou Greek Church within the grounds 
of Clarence House, the residence of the 
Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, which is 
within the enceinte of the old Pulace. 

Then there are scenes and incidents 
which it would be difficult to connect with 
any local habitation. We should seek in 
vain for the chamber where the unhappy 
bigot Mary died, or Henry Prince of Wales, 
or even Queen Caroline, whose death-scene, 
revealed to us by Lord Hervey and popu- 
larised by Thackeray, has such touches of 
cynic pathos in its details. But we may 
still find the scene of that strange tragedy 
in which the Duke of Cumberland was con- 
cerned, whose Italian servant attacked and 
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even slightly wounded his master, and 
then retired to his own room and cut his 
own throat. 

Then we may conjure up little Sam 
Johnson standing under the old gateway 
with his mother, waiting for the boy to 
be touched by Queen Anne. And we may 
people Ambassadors’ Court if we please 
with the shades of dramatic authors, and 
others, for there are the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s offices—a functionary who concerns 
himself as well with the entrée to the 
Drama as to the Court. 

All is not barren, either, in the way of 
Royal hospitality. The officers of the 
guard find a daily table spread, and on 
gala days the gentlemen-at-arms have 
their banquets. The chaplains, too, had 
their table once upon a time, whereby 
hangs a trifling tale. 

It was in the days of the Merry Monarch, 
when coin was scarce, and economists were 
looking round to see where a saving could 
be made, and the parsons not having many 
friends at Court, it was proposed to abolish 
their dinner. But Charles himself one day 
attracted by the fumes of his favourite 
joint—a leg of mutton—found his way 
to the chaplains’ table. The usual grace 
was “God save the King, and bless our 
dinners,” which the Dean of the Chapel 
on this occasion dexterously transposed 
into “God bless the King, and save our 
dinners ;” and the King, delighted with the 
ready wit, swore that the dinners should 
be saved, and that he would himself often 
come and share them. 


THE CORAL-GIRL OF CAPRL 


A SWEEPING storm of warm rain, a 
huge leaden cloud across the blue height of 
the sky above the Neapolitan sea, one 
flash of lightning—there! it was over, and 
the sun reigned supreme again. 

And the wild giant of a wind, which had 
dashed the rain into the faces of travellers, 
went on his way through the passes of the 
islands and carried the hurly-burly of his 
thunder and lightning and rain past 
Amalfi, past the lovely vine-clad heights, 
past Salerno, down to the fever-haunted 
marshes of old Pzestum, 

With the fresh burst of sun, the score 
of voyagers on board the “San Carlo” 
shook their besplashed selves, and threw 
off their macintoshes. 

The storm was over, no one was washed 





overboard, no leak was sprung—Madonna 
is good ! 

The “San Carlo” was sailing on 
bravely in the sun, keeping well out 
from the shore, for it was known that her 
passengers were all bound for the sight of 
the Blue Grotto, before going in to Capri 
town. 

“ Are those the boats to which we are 
expected to trust ourselves ?” a girl asked, 
tying instead of untying the strings at the 
throat of her macintosh. 

* They are,” her brother answered, a boy 
of the age that delights in teazing. 

“Those cockle-shells in such a sea as 
this ?” Nona still questioned. 

“ Wait till you see them—they’ll see you 
and me out.” 

“They won’t see me in one, I know.” 

“ All right.” 

* You are a duffer, Nona!” an elder 
brother said this. These three of the 
Morrises were out for the day apart from 
the main body of father and mother and 
two elder sisters. All had wintered in 
Rome, not because any one of the party 
suffered from ill-health or from need of 
any sort whatever—Mr. Morris was simply 
a rich man who, for a year, had let his 
place in Suffolk, and who since the past 
October had been out of England. 

Here was May. They had come down 
to Sorrento ; they were flying hither and 
thither; the heat was now telling them 
that they must go North, or fever would be 
down upon them. It was the last week ; 
the boys were always out at sea; now on 
this morning of occasional rain and wind, 
they with Nona had come out to see the 
Grottoes of Capri. 

‘ Thanks,” she answered to that accusa- 
tion of Lewis’s. ‘If a dislike to prema- 
ture drowning makes one a duffer, then Iam 
a duffer. I decline to go in one of those 
black wobbling things. I suppose the 
people here are half savage—primitive 
creatures that are ‘interesting,’ as Miss 
Youngman would say.” 

“Very primitive; don’t they know 
what’s what! They’ll do you,” Noel 
said. 

The steamer puffed on, and the shoal of 
black boats came out from the shore, so 
void to all appearance of any caves or 
grotto, that Nona Morris, in her secret self, 
felt superior to any traveller’s story of 
wonderment, 

Matter-of-fact commonplace was the 
master of the hour. The black boats 
rocked ominously ; but they were no cockle- 
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shells, but deep, low-lying craft, which could 
and would weather many a rough sea. 

Pietro, a man the Morris lads had em- 
ployed before, saw them, and in a volley 
of Ivalian, beyond Nona’s comprehension, 
declared his devotion to the Signori, and 
his willingness to carry them into the 
Blue Grotto for pure love of Madonna. 

“That is grand! And we will save our 
money. There are three of us to-day, 
and three is the number each boat carries.” 

“Three only in that great tub?” Nona 
cried. No one answered her. 

“What a bad day’s work for you, 
Pietro!” Lewis said with a laugh, as 
he went down the shaky ladder from the 
‘San Carlo” to the “ Sirena.” 

Pietro’s eyes gleamed, and his brown 
handsome face was alight as if he were the 
very incarnation of happiness. 

‘Ecco !” he steadied his boat and put 
out his hand for Nona at the same time. 
“ No, Signor, it is the good day, the day 
of all days if the Signorina sorella comes ; 
the Signorina is generous!” His face 
was the picture of infinite trust and glee. 

‘Is the boat safe %” 

“ Signorina!” Pietro’s arms went up as 
if he would invoke the whole of Olympus. 
Then with an air of miserable dejection, 
this “primitive” actor went on. “ ‘lhe 
poor ‘Sirena,’ since the day she was built 
she has never heard so cruel a word! 
Would she not carry the Signorina safely to 
—to—England—to the end of the world ?” 

“ That’s just where I thought she might 
be taking me ;” but Nona said this under 
her breath to Noel. 

“Where is the grotto? Round the 
corner?” Nona asked. 

‘‘No, no, Signorina. The Signorina 
sees a little black arch, a low arch on the 
crest of the waves; there! now we are 
high up we will see it well!” The 
“Sirena” here danced in what looked 
like dangerous frolic to the top of a huge 
swelling wave. 

“That hole! We go in there?” 

“Si, sii When I shout ‘down,’ then 
all lie down flat in there,” Pietro here 
pointed to the deep hollow of the boat, 
“and, in a moment, the ‘Sirena’ will be 
like an angel, and will fly, fly into the 
beautiful blue water of the Grotto Azzurro.” 

“Then it is true?” Nona said. ‘ And 
you boys have not been cramming me ?” 

“Vile suggestion!” Noel exclaimed. 
“True as Gospel, dear.” 

Pietro pulled hard—one need to pull 
hard in that sea. 





After a bit, Lewis said : 

“ Made your fortune since Monday, eh?” 

* Signor !” deprecatingly. 

‘*No? Then how is Carlotta ?” 

‘‘Tcha!” in an angry burst, and with 
blazing eyes ; “ Carlotta is—pah !” 

“ That's it 1—is it ia 

“Will I ever again trust a woman? 
No, Signor.” Pietro here might have been 
the driest philosopher to judge by the 
melancholy gravity of his countenance. 
Signor, what a woman loves is—gold !” 

‘“T dare say,” Lewis said. Being just 
twenty-three, no doubt he felt himself a 
competent judge. ‘And you have not 
enough of it for her. Who has?” 

“Tt is none other than that Luigi 
Idyane, he, the swimmer, the man who 
all the signori pay well, because it is he, 
and he alone, who can pose like the marble, 
who flashes like marble and like light in 
the sparkling atmosphere of the Grotto!” 
Pietro ground his teeth. ‘ Will I not kill 
him! He, to stand before me—before me, 
Pietro Fusco!” 

“ Well, L’ll give not one soldo——” 

“She!” — Pietro listened not — “she 
knows not what love is! Does she know 
the heart of Pietro? No. Does she 
know the heart of that vile Idyane —a 
stone? Pah!” 

Here all his energy was given to his 
oars, and literally the ‘ Sirena” flew. 

“ Look out !” 

Noel gave a quick warning, and slipped 
off his seat. 

“Down !” roared Pietro. 

An instantaneous feeling of rock being 
close above one’s face, one rapid feeling of 
skimming flight, and—there was the Blue 
Grotto. 

Dazzling blue, radiant ccerulean blue, 
with argent sparkling wavelets, with walls 
of powdered sapphire dust, with a hush as 
of mystic marvel, with the fairy drip of 
opaline gems in place of water-drops from 
uplifted oars. 

Then reality, human, commonplace re- 
ality—murmurous talking, louder talking, 
a laugh, a cry—just amusement ; and then 
from the deep-blue depths a man like sun- 
lighted silver stands on a dim prow, poises 
himself, flies, dives, swims, 

Nay, what is it all? Only the show- 
man of the Grotto. Why not let Nature 
do without a showman ? 


Midday was past. “The San Carlo” was 
steaming gradually up to the Capri landing- 
stage. 
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The place was a picture—quaint boats 
rocked on the blue waters; picturesque 
fisherfolk lolled about on the sun-baked 
stones, Old women that were crones, but 
still picturesque in their almost Eastern 
depth of colouring; children that were 
very angels for beauty, young imps for 
rascality ; hotel touts; tourists ; then, 
like a phalanx drawn up to conquer, a string 
of coral-sellers, 

The prettiest girls of Capri; ay, and 
what does that mean? They say that the 
Capri girls are the most beautiful girls of 
Italy. It is true You will see in Capri 
the most lovely of Italy’s lovely children. 

Now, a whole morning of companion- 
ship makes even Britons sociable in these 
warm, free, Southern places; so Nona 
separated from her brothers, chattered to 
some San Franciscan girls she had sat by 
during the storm. 

These girls knew everything. 

* You know the name of the belle of 
coral-sellers, Miss Morris ?” one asked. 

“ No; I’ve only heard that they tried to 
do you; they ask no end, but they come 
down to a lira for a string of coral.” 

* Worth dollars in New York!” the 
sister cried. ‘ We're proposing to start a 
coral store when we leave Europe; we'd 
make our pile in no time.” 

‘‘ There she is!” 

* What !—the belle 4” 

Yes, they say she always wears better 
clothes than the rest—look how she’s got 
up. Look at the plaiting of her hair; 
lovely! And the rose stuck behind her 
ear! And, that apron over her scarlet 
skirt, it’s all embroidered on the bands of 
colour—I wonder if she did it herself? 
My !—she is pretty |” 

So our girls strolled along. 

They were not many minutes before 
they were asked to buy coral. A red- 
haired girl was the seller, just like one of 
those marvellously beautifal fair-haired 
women of the medieval pictures—what 
can be more beautiful than the warm, red- 
gold hair rufll-d and piled above eyes of 
warm brown, whose lashes of warm brown, 
too, make the shadowed eyes wells of 
passion 4 

Then came a crone with a cracked voice 
and a tongue that rattled so fast no one 
could comprehend her; then, again, two 
children, each with a string of small bits 
of coral. Persistent were they beyond 
all the rest, black and golden-haired 
pictures like the rest. 

Nona bought their bits of poor coral for 





half a lira, and away tore the scamps, 
bare-legged and with their fluttering rags 
streaming in the hot sun, like the radiant 
pennons of angels, 

Pietro was lolling upon his boat which 
he had dragged up; Carlotta heeded him 
not, though in all his laziness his eyes 
stared hungrily and angrily at her. 

The young coquette—she was the centre 
of a circle of young men tourists, 

She was tos-ing her beautiful head and 
fingering the great amber beads round her 
throat ‘Ah! si, Signor,” she was saying, 
“I spik Ingless, Ze coral is four lire—ze 
largess is five lire.” And she held up her 
merchandise with inborn peasant grace. 

Then the young men haggled, they 
chaffed, they pretended to teach her English 
words—they outrageously flirted with her. 

Carlotta was equal to them. 

She did not know much English, but she 
knew enough for her trade, and for the rest 
she laughed as your Italian can laugh so 
easily and so gleefully. She showed her 
pretty white teeth and she shook her dark 
head, jingling her big ear-rings ; she was 
not going to let these young milords have 
her coral for one soldo less than she asked, 

A dark handsome map, a fi-herman 
seemingly, in a rough jersey, lazily passed 
along. 

He and Carlotta exchanged a glance. 

He had not a nice expression, this man. 
His black head was closely cropped like 
the head of Nero in the galleries; his 
brows were straight, and firm, and closely 
knit ; his mouth was close and grave ; but 
-—he had the beauty of a Cesar. 

“ Ha!” a gay English boy cried, “ that’s 
the diver. I know something — eh, 
Carlotta!” 

“Ah! si. The Signor knows — ver 
mooch. Everyting!” she laughed. 

“The promesso sposo—there ! Who told 
me ¢” 

* Non capisco, Signor. 
stand,” 

“* You—he—promesso sposo,” the lad 
insisted ignorantly. 

The girl laughed. “ No, no, no, Carlotta 
does not say that; Carlotta will wait— 
will choose.” No dainty lady could show 
more pride than this coral-seller did in the 
sudden lifting and strengthening of her 
figure. 

‘Come to England, Carlotta,” the wild 
boy cried. ‘There are great Signors 
there !” 

**Then Carlotta maybe will come one 
day. But the coral, Signor, the beautiful 
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coral; and only five lire, will not the 
Signor buy in ricordanza—to remember 
Carlotta at Capri?” Her head went on 
one side with the extremest, most fascinat- 
ing touch of pathos. 

“Dick, pay your money pleasantly, and 
come on. Don’t fool away there any 
longer. I want some lunch.” The boy had 
his sleeve pulled by au elder man. 

So Carlotta pocketed her exorbitant 
gains, and strolled away up the street. 
All the strangers were going in at the 
hotel doors for the meal which was set out 
for them ; trade was done for an hour or 
so. The beggars and the sellers slipped 
away, counting their gains, playing at 
games with the coins, squabbling, gesticu- 
lating, idling. 

Carlotta sat on a stone in the shadow, 
thrast out her daintily shod feet, shipped 
off her heel-less shoes, bit into an orange 
she pulled out of her pocket, and enjoyed 
life. 

Luigi Idyane went and rolled on the 
white road at her feet. If he was not her 
 promesso spiso,” he ought to have been, 
or else why did he assume that air of 
possession? He was a grim-looking lover, 
but then he was so handsome. 

Presently he got up, and walked lazily 
up one of the stairways which make the 
hillside paths up to the high real town of 
Capri. 

At that moment, Pietro rose with a cat- 
like softness from his lounge on the 
“Sirena,” and he then sauntered up to 
Carlotta, 

“Ecco!” he said between his teeth, 
and stood darkly before her. ‘Do I not 
hear what all men say—what even that 
stranger boy said to you?” 

Carlotta shrugged her shoulders, ruffling 
up the gathering of white linen that 
covered them. ‘‘ People talk so much,” 
she said carelessly. 

“Tt is one thing I hear.” 

“Veramente! I hear many things; the 
droll English boys !” 

“Bah, English boys. What is Idyane 
to you, Carlotta ?” Pietro thundered, 

“A polite man, a gentiluomo.” 

“And I?” 

“ You are rude ; where is the ‘ Sirena’? 
Have you had no trade to-day?” She set 
her white teeth in the golden pulp of the 
orange, 

‘It is true, then !” 

He strode away. 

“He, be, be! You are so jealous, both 
of you ; all of you are so jealous! Will 





I be promessa sposa to any one of you? 
Bah! You are too foolish!” and the 
great juicy orange disappeared quickly, for 
though Carlotta laughed, she was feeling 
a flash of anger against these lovers of 
hers. 

But had she really love for either of 
them? At that moment, in her coquettish 
pride and fury, she would have said 
‘‘No.” But the truth was that a month 
ago she thought no man in the whole of 
Capri, nay, in the whole of the great city 
of Naples, where once she had gone with 
her father, the equal of Pietro Fusco. The 
passing weeks had brought Idyane to her 
feet, Idyane, the Salerno man who made 
himself the diver, and what we have called 
the showman of the Blue Grotto. Idyane 
was rich—grew richer by that speculation 
of his—would, when the foreign people 
ceased coming, go back to Salerno and 
his father’s trade. 

The wife of Iydane would bo a great 
womap. A Capri peasant girl has her 
wits, and can look forward as well as 
another girl. 

And the days were always busy ; always 
she had to manage her own coral trade 
well, and to buy the best strings, so that 
she should not lose her place of being the 
first seller. She had really uo time, except 
to amuse herself in the pleasantest way 
when the one duty of buying wisely and 
selling profitably was attended to. 

So, naturally, Pietro, who was what one 
may call a much plainer man than Idyane, 
got pushed aside from Carlotta’s pleasure- 
loving soul. 

There she sat, crossing her white- 
stockinged shoeless feet lazily. 

“They will have a quarrel now,” she 
said to herself; ‘‘and 1 cannot help it if 
they do.” 

They did have a quarrel, 


Now the high road of Capri, which leads 
up to the high rock-built town, goes wind- 
ing and mounting, winding and ever 
mounting leisurely and easily. Strings of 
visitors always went up on donkeys; 
everyday the same. Every day, too, the 
children—who clambered like young kids 
up and down the face of the orange- 
gardened cliffs—were out pestering people 
to buy lemons or oranges. 

Two of these sat on a broken bit of wall, 
watching. One had a bough of lemon 
tree over his arm with three great golden 
lemons on it; the other boy had nothing, 
but he jingled the soldi in his ragged 
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pocket which a great bearded foreigner 
had paid for his fruit. 

Behind them dropped the stairway be- 
tween the orange gardens ; just facing them 
there rose a continuation of the same 
rising pathway; the slow road goes zig- 
zag, those stony paths mount sheer and 
straight. 

Two women, who with great baskets 
on their heads had just passed the boys 
from the lower path, crossed the road, 
and then they were mounting. 

“TI never liked him, the Salernian ; he 
has an evil face,’ 

‘*Tcha ! he means nothing.” 

This was naught to the ragged boys, 
they still watched for customers, and they 
still jingled the soldi. 

A cry came from below. Then ascuffle, 
and stones were heard falling, and then 
another cry, but this time muffled, and 
suddenly silenced. 

Everything was happening at once ; the 
boys would have dashed to see the fight, 
of course it was a fight; but then ladies 
were coming, and ladies have soldi, 

Down from the wall the boys had 
leaped, making for the descending path 
way; now the English voices called the 
other way. 

Away flew the boys. 

Never before had they looked so hand- 
some in their pleading; never before had 
they made such a glorification of their 
wares, or such pitiful show of need. 

‘“‘ They would really let the three lemons 
go for ‘cinquanta,’ fifty soldi!” 

Young scamps ! 

Nona Morris was the girl who bought 
the lemon bough; she would take it to 
England, she declared, as it was, It was 
a pretty green and gold thing. 

One second, and the two brown-skinned 
boys were off, and had sprung to their bit 
of wall, one jump on the far side and they 
would be on the downward path. If only 
the fight were but still going on! It 
would then be a day of luck for the two! 

But, as we have said, everything was 
just then happening at once. As the boys 
for a second poised on the broken wall for 
their leap down, a man, a sailor-looking 
man, sprang from the gap of the path. 

His eyes gleamed, his jersey was ripped 
up; but in a second he was gone, a flying 
stride carried him over the road, and up, 
up he went, scorning the path, and flying 
like a wild thing from crag to grove and 
grove to crag. 

Boys and English strangers stood agape. 





“What is it? Why——!” somebody 
gasped. 
The boy of the lemon bough danced up 


to Nona, throwing up his arms. “It is 
a quarrel, a fight—down there. Ah! it 
is a great murder, certamente! Come, 


Signorina |” 


It was true; there had been a quarrel 
and a fight. 

It was not Idyane’s fault, either, that 
there was not “a great murder.” He had 
stabbed Pietro. 

There the man lay with the dear life 
ebbing away. 

The boys forgot their soldi—had they 
not news which was something like news? 
They were down on the shore, and the 
whole crowd of shore folk blocked the 
starting-place of the pathway more instan- 
taneously than we can show. 

Nona’s brother was a young doctor, he 
did what he could to stanch the wound, 
He and the three or four companicns 
carried the unconscious Pietro down the 
hill. 

They laid him on the ground at the 
very place where Carlotta had sat and 
coquetted with Idyane, and had bitten so 
pleasantly into the ripe orange. 

Carlotta was in the crowd. She stood 
like a stone. 

“ He will not die,” the Englishman said. 

Still Carlotta stood rigid. She could 
not see Pietro’s ashy face—she would not 
try to see it. 

But her heart ! 
again be a coquette. 

There was a movement, and someone 
said: ‘* They carry him to his house.” 

The movement was wrong, the wound 
burst forth afresh, the man’s head fell back. 

“He is dead! He is dead!” an old 
woman cried. “Ahimé! Ahimé!” and 
she threw up her skinny brown arms. 

Thereupon Carlotta, the marble, motion- 
less Carlotta, gave one shriek and dashed 
into the crowd. 

In shocked surprise everyone gave way 
to her, 

She knelt by Pietro. 

“Pietro! Pietro! Speak!” she cried. 
“Ts it not I who have killed you, I, Car- 


Carlotta would never 


lotta? Make me to die with you! Oh, 
anima mia! anima mia!” 
She kissed him a thousand times. And 


—and—those kisses broke the deathlike 
faint. 


Now, if you would see Pietro and Car- 
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lotta you must go to Capri. They are 
always busy there; and Carlotta asks as 
much for her coral as she ever did, and 
she makes a toddling baby ask more. 





INDIAN INK. 





I FANCY it is pretty well known that 
this 'is a misnomer ; it should be Chinese 
Ink; but as our direct communication 
with China dates only about forty years 
back, and the article used to come to us 
through India, it got the name which it 
has preserved ever since, and which is 
now thoroughly inrooted in the language. 
However, the fact remains, that when we 
talk of Indian, we mean Chinese, Ink. 

I am not aware that the article is made 
anywhere but in China; and I fancy not, 
for its manufacture is a long tedious process 
which could only be made to pay where 
time is of very little importance, and where 
wages are consequently low. These condi- 
tions being found best of all in China, it is 
probable that for a very long time to come 
that Empire will preserve, as hitherto, the 
monopoly of its production. 

Very little is known here of its method 
of manufacture. We find it gravely 
asserted in works professing authority that 
the Chinese do not use glue in making their 
ink, but add vegetable juices which render 
it more brilliant and indelible on paper. 
Experiments conducted in Europe prove 
that when the best lamp-black is ground 
up with the purest gelatine, it makes a 
good colour; but it has been found to be 
not so permanent on paper as the Chinese 
article. 

Something there is wanting, and the 
question is, What is it? This can only be 
answered by a reference to original authori- 
ties, and fortunately our knowledge of 
the Chinese language and literature has 
taken such enormous strides during the 
last forty years, that we are now enabled 
to give a summary of the processes em- 
ployed by the Celestials for hundreds, and 
if tradition is to be trusted, for thousands 
of years. 

We all know the immense antiquity 
claimed by the Chinese for their nation. 
No one, therefore, will be surprised to hear 
that the invention of ink is attributed to 
Tien Tchen, who lived during the reign of 
Honang-ti 2697 to 2597 Bo. 

But at that time the ink was different 
from what it is now; it was a sort of lac 
which was deposited on silk by a bamboo 





twig. Subsequently this was superseded 
by a black stone which was dissolved in 
water; then under the Ouei, 220 to 160 
BC., was invented the process of making 
ink from the smoke produced by the 
combustion of lac and firewood. This new 
product was sold in balls, and, as it was 
easy to use, it soon superseded the ancient 
stone, and its manufacture was soon per- 
fected. A poet, Oui-fou-jen, hailing the 
advent of this precious help to literature, 
tells us that in his day the best article was 
produced from the fir trees, which grew on 
the hills of Lu-chan, in the province of 
Kiang-si. 

This province appears to have been the 
seat of the manufacture in early times, for 
we find a King of the Tang dynasty, 618 
to 903 AD, sending an official to the chief 
city, charged with the duty of superin- 
tending the manufacturers, and forwarding 
every year to the Court a certain number 
of sticks of ink. Our authorities tell us a 
good deal about this inspectorship, into 
which it is unnecessary to go; but we may 
fairly suppose that the industry had ar- 
rived at a considerable degree of develope- 
ment under the Tang dynasty, and the 
poet already mentioned tells that the ink 
became blacker by age, and the glue 
stronger, so that the cakes became as hard 
as stone, 

These remarks have preserved their 
value to this day, and give us, even now, 
the objects arrived at by every good 
maker. And we must here remember 
that amongst a population so dense as that 
of China, and where literature has always 
been held in the highest estimation, the 
consuinption of ink must be enormous, 
especially as the innumerable Chinese 
characters are very much larger and very 
much more complicated than our simple 
letters, and therefore take a much greater 
quantity of ink. 

From the earliest times ‘ collectors,” 
of choice brands of ink have never been 
wanting, and in one respect, at least, 
different as Eastern and Western notions 
may be, they both agree in this—that we 
do not make as good stuff now as in former 
times. 

It was in the later days of the Tang 
dynasty that one Litchao and his son, 
Li-ting-Kouci, set up a manufactory of ink 
in the small town of Chu-tcheou, which 
was then surrounded by magnificent forests 
of fir, from which fact we may reasonably 
infer that the black was to be made from 
the combustion of that wood. The father 
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had grown old in the business without 
making any particular reputation ; the son, 
however, brought the processes then em- 
ployed to the highest pitch of perfection ; 
but he kept his methods a profound secret, 
and since his time the efforts of all the 
makers have been directed to producing an 
ink as good as his, Yet it is allowed by 
connoisseurs that nobody has yet succeeded 
in equalling his makes, especially those in 
shape of a sword, and of a round cake-— 
which are his masterpieces. We are told 
that an infallible means of recognising the 
ink of Li-ting-Kouei is to break a piece off 
a cake and to throw it in water. If, ina 
month, the pieces are still unacted upon 
at the bottom of the vessel, we may be 
certain that they are really authentic. This 
great genius made several qualities which 
are distinguished by the characters stamped 
upon them. Three are of the highest ex- 
cellence, unapproachable by any modern ; 
and the fourth, which may be considered 
as the ordinary article, bears his name, 
together with the title conferred upon him 
by Imperial decree as a reward for the 
services he had indirectly rendered to 
literature. 

After the death of Li-ting-Kouci the 
trade returned to its normal state, and 
maker followed maker without leaving any 
mark, except those imprinted on his cakes, 
But under the reign of Chen-tsang, A D. 
998 to 1023, Tchang-yu, purveyor to the 
Court, acquired a reputation almost as 
great as that of his predecessor ; and since 
his time two only, Pan-kou and Tchai-sin, 
have gained celebrity, the latter having, it 
is said, succeeded in discovering some of 
the processes of Li-ting-Kouei, 

When we come to examine the native 
literature on the subject, which, be it 
understood, makes up a considerable bulk, 
we find that nearly everything combustible 
has been used, at some time or other, for 
the production of the lamp-black. The 
Emperor Hsiuan-tsang, of the Tsang dy- 
nasty, used that produced by the burning 
of rice, and the inhabitants of Yen-ugan that 
resulting from the combustion of a native 
rock oil, which we now know to be petro- 
leum. But these substances have had 
merely a local or temporary use; and 
practically the manufacture resolves itself 
into the use of two substances : fir-wood, 
and oily matters in general. One well- 
kaown maker used pomegranate bark ; 
aud some writers assert that Li-ting-Kouei 
produced his black from the smoke of 
rhinoceros-horn. But the fact is, that the 





qualities which go to form a first-class ink 
depend not so much on the raw material 
as on the care exercised in its treatment, 
and on the pains taken after the production 
of the raw lamp-black. 

After this, the next point is the glue, 
which serves to bind the impalpable pow- 
der together, and to make it adhere to the 
paper. Practically, the only two kinds 
used are animal and fish gelatine ; but, as 
may be expected, no two makers are 
agreed upon the preparation, the incorpo- 
ration, and the quantity of the material 
to be used. 

The ancients, we are told, also used 
what we know now as “size,” extracted 
from rhinoceros-horn and stag-horn, and 
the use of the latter, which can be traced a 
long way back, is said to have been intro- 
duced from Corea. 

So much for history ; now for the prac- 
tical part. Our authority for this is an 
elementary manual, written in 1598 AD, 
by Chen-Ki-souen of Loo-chow. 

Now, as soon as he made up his mind 
to go into the business, he made an 
exhaustive trial of all the processes known, 
and soon arrived at the conclusion that the 
simplest methods were the best. Fortified 
by this experience, he succeeded in pro- 
ducing an ink which obtained a great repu- 
tation, rivalling even that of the ancient 
masters. His process, then, he unfolds in 
his treatise, confining himself strictly to 
practical work. 

The fir-wood, formerly used, is now 
replaced by the oil of hemp-seed and of 
dryaudra cordata, although in some parts 
they prefer the oil of cabbage and haricot 
seeds, as well as that of Gleditschia si- 
nensis. All these give a good result ; but, 
if possible, it is well to employ the oil of the 
dryandra alone, as it is the only one which 
gives a brilliant black, darkening with age; 
all the others giving a dull black which 
fades after more or less time. 

The best material being thus pointed 
out, the next thing to be done is to use it 
properly, Looking at the process from the 
scientific standpoint of this nineteenth cen- 
tury, we find it perfectly simple. Itisa 
matter of common knowledge, that if oily, 
fatty, or resinous matters are allowed to 
burn with an insufficient supply of air, 
smoke will be produced, the carbon of 
which may be collected on a cold surface in 
proximity to the flame, and cleaned off at 
any desired moment. This is exactly 
what the Chinaman tells us to do, without 
of course his having the least idea of the 
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science of the proceeding. He instructs us 
to take a porcelain dish, about two feet in 
diameter and three-and-a-half inches deep, 
in the middle of which is placed a stand, 
six inches in diameter, and the same height 
as the sides of the larger vessel. Round 
this stand are to be placed a number of 
small lamps, over each of which rests a 
small conical dish, supported by the side 
of the large vessel, the stand in the middle. 
The large dish is now to be filled with 
water so that the wicks of the lamps are 
only just above it. The lamps are lighted, 
and the smoke produced, condensed on the 
internal surface of the cone above. We 
cannot omit to remark that, above every- 
thing, our Chinaman insists emphatically 
upon the necessity of the most scrupulous 
cleanliness in everything that is used, and 
the propriety of keeping the process out of 
the way of dust and of draughts, 

The cones are changed from time to time, 
the wicks trimmed, and the lamp-black re- 
moved by a feather to its proper receptacle, 
care being taken that this operation takes 
place at not too long intervals, as in this 
case the black will be yellowish. The 
cones should be changed twenty times each 
day ; and one hundred parts of oil give 
eight parts of black, each two days’ make 
being kept together for subsequent treat- 
ment. This consists first, in sieving it 
through the very finest silk, all that will 
not pass through being thrown away. 
The powder thus obtained is put up in 
paper boxes, and hung up to the joists 
of a very dry room: everything damp 
is to be avoided. Now for the substance 
which is to bind this impalpable powder 
together and enable it to be kneaded into 
any desired shape. This may be the oldest, 
whitest, and most transparent fish-glue, 
which must stand in cold water for a night 
sO as to soften it, then be heated with 
water till it just begins to boil, stirred 
well to dissolve lumps, and then allowed 
to cool in a wide-necked vessel. As to the 
quantity to be used, it varies according to 
the season—generally speaking, in winter 
and spring, little glue and much water, 
and the reverse in summer and autumn, 
It has been handed down by tradition that 
no good ink can be made from animal glue, 
buat Chen-Ki-Souen assures us, that this is 
a delusion propagated by people who will 
not put themselves to the trouble of think- 
Ing or experimenting, but depend on a 
remark of the poet Po, who may have 
been a'good maker of verses, but was a very 
bad maker of ink. Chen-Ki-Souen knew 





personally, fifty years ago, a maker of Kin- 
Si named Ou-Ko-Leang, whose production 
was wholly made with animal glue, and 
yielded in nothing to the ancient inks. Bat 
thereis glue and glue, and none must be used 
unless thin, yellow, and transparent, and 
to produce this it must be made from the 
very best and youngest skims, or the 
cuttings from drum-heads; the ordinary 
refuss from the butchers must be carefully 
avoided. But, on the whole, the best results 
follow from a mixture of nine parts of fish 
with one of animal glue, taking care that 
the former proportion is never exceeded. 
In some shops it is the custom to use little 
glue and much biack, and this is known as 
the weak glue process. It produces, to be 
sure, a very black and very brilliant ink, 
which consequently sells quickly ; but these 
qualities are but ephemeral, and disappear 
with age. 

We have now got our lamp-black and 
our glue, but to the medixval Chinese 
maker, something was still wanted to make 
the ink keep. According to their notions 
this preservative strengthened the glue, 
kept the ink from fading, and made the 
sticks as hard as rhinoceros-horn. The 
ancient makers never omitted to use it, 
and chiefly to this was owing the brilliancy 
and durability of their products, But 
unfortunately the recipes for this essential 
were as numerous as the makers themselves. 
Every solution that could be thought of 
was pressed into service, and naturally 
each maker swore by his own nostrum, 
a peculiarity which we all know has 
not been confined to Chinese or to the 
Middle Ages alone, It would be tedious to 
enumerate all the preservative solutions 
recommended, more especially as we are 
not acquainted with many of them, except 
by the local Chinese name. Farther, our 
authority tells us at the end of his disser- 
tation that to obtain good results it is only 
necessary that the black be perfectly pure, 
and the glue good and in small quantity, 
This being the case, no preservative is 
required ; an assertion which will be readi!y 
accepted by all scientific inquirers of the 
present day. 

All the materials being now ready, a 
pound of black is put into a vase and a 
piece of silk placed over it, through which 
the warm solution of glue is poured. The 
mixture is then thoroughly well stirred, so 
as intimately to incorp»rate the black and 
the glue, then formed into balls, which are 
wrapped in cloth and taken to be heated 
in a water-bath for fifteen minutes. The 
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balls are then taken out and put into a 
mortar, where two men, with large pestles, 
beat them into the form of a cake for four 
hours, alternately taking half of the paste 
to be heated while beating the other, which 
in its turn finds its way to the furnace. 
This beating is an essential point of the 
manufacture, on which the ancients in- 
sisted strongly, saying that the longer the 
beating the better the products. 

Suppose, then, the beating has come to 
an end; the paste is now kneaded into 
sticks, wrapped in wet cloths, and put for 
a minute or two in the water-bath, then 
weighed and placed in a porcelain vase 
covered with a wet cloth and kept in a 
trough filled with water till the second 
beating. 

A workman takes a cake in his pincers, 
places it on an anvil, and beats it with a 
hammer. After about two hundred blows 
the dull colour of the paste becomes bril- 
liant ; after four hundred, still more so; 
and the mass is now hard. Finally, after 
six hundred, the still has become as malle- 
able as flour-paste. It is now taken by 
hand and kneaded over and over again ; 
and it is at this point that the scent— 
usually either camphor or musk—is added. 
To get a good result, the kneading must 
be done very quickly, or else the paste 
gets hard and will not work. The best 
plan is to knead only small portions at once, 
to add them together, knead the whole 
into ‘one mass, divide into small portions 
again, and so on. When all this has been 
done a sufficient number of times, the paste 
is ready for the moulds, which may be of 
any shape, but, as we know very well in 
Europe, are usually long and narrow. They 
may be made of any size, but the ancients, 
whom it is well to follow, preserved the 
happy medium. Sticks long and thick are 
hard to make, and last too long; when 
short and slender, they are easy to make, 
but do not last long enough and are never 
of a good colour. It is, therefore, not 
advisable to have them weighing more than 
three or four taels—one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty to two thousand one 
hundred and eighty-five grains. When the 
paste has been placed in the wooden moulds, 
comes the time to ornament them, to 
stamp the name, quality, trade mark, and 
to gild the characters. This done, the 
paste must be dried and to this end the 
sticks are wrapped in paper and buried in 
a receptacle filled with rice-straw ashes, 
which have been dried in the sun and 
carefully sieved. A layer of ashes is first 





laid, on which is placed a layer of sticks 
of ink, wrapped in paper. These are 
covered with another layer of ashes 
which receives a layer of sticks ; these 
again are covered with ashes on which 
is placed another series of sticks, and the 
whole is then covered up with ash, 
Every day the apparatus is emptied, 
half the ash removed, and its place sup- 
plied by a fresh quantity, which is 
thoroughly mixed with the rest. The 
duration of this process depends on the 
season and the size of the sticks, and 
ranges from a day and a night to two 
days and three nights; but no absolute 
rule can be given. The best rule is, not 
to remove the sticks until two struck to- 
gether give out a good metallic sound; 
they are then neither too hard nor too 
soft. The drying being completed, the 
sticks are brushed clean, left in a cool 
shady room for a day or two, then rubbed 
briskly with a coarse rag, and then with a 
hard, greasy brush. This last operation 
enables us to judge if the drying has been 
successful, if the sticks take a brilliant 
colour they are dry enough ; if, however, 
they should be dull, they must be sent 
back to the drying-room, 

The next operation is to rub the sticks 
with an old piece of matting slightly wet, 
after which they are rubbed with a soft 
cloth, polished by an agate, and then dried 
by hanging them in baskets to the roof of 
the room. When sufficiently dried, each 
stick is wrapped in paper, and whenever 
the weather is fine, the packet is opened, 
the stick wiped, left for some time in a 
current of air, and then put back again, 
If the weather is bad, the room must be 
kept at a constant temperature, always 
remembering that damp is the greatest 
enemy to contend against. In this way 
the stick will get thoroughly dried in two 
or three years. The same end may be 
attained, however, in a quicker but odder 
way, by placing the sticks on a small char- 
coal furnace, then placing them in a box 
well lacquered outside, which is to be 
kept for several weeks in a bed which is 
regularly occupied. 

Finally, we are instructed that it is rank 
heresy to dip the cake in water and rub 
it on the palette. When a boy, I am 
afraid I broke this elementary rule of 
Chinese practice, which is to put a drop 
or two of water on the palette and then 
rub the stick in it. Another point, too, 
to be observed, is to rub with straight and 
not circular strokes. 
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“CLOSER THAN A BROTHER.” 
By G. B. STUART. ° 
A STORY IN THIRTEEN CHAPTERS. 


_—“~-— 
CHAPTER V. WOODCRAFT. 


PASSING hastily across the garden, and 
through a side wicket, May Bulteel found 
herself in the Home Coppice before the 
angry colour had died down in her cheeks ; 
then the moist spring air, and the dappled 
light and shadow of the beech trees and 
oaks, and the gay tossing of a daffodil 
head here and there among the brown 
undergrowth, soothed her ruffled spirits. 
After all, it was pleasant to be twenty- 
five and to expect Arthur Twisden to 
dinner, even though an uncompromising 
brother from Australia contrived to make 
things as disagreeable as possible in the 
home where, hitherto, she had been almost 
mistress, and, by many, had been reputed 
heiress. 

In justice to May Bulteel, I must say 
that the idea of her brother’s return 
making a great difference to her prospects 
had never presented itself to her; though 
John was far from being the John of 
her fifteen years’ imaginings, she was too 
loyal to her family to think that she 
would have made a more fitting suzerain 
for Bulteel than the heir male. But she 
had been cruelly wounded in her two 
tenderest points by her brother in that 


|| first interview ; she had been blamed un- 


justly—and she was quick to resent even 
justly incurred blame—and this Prodigal 
Son had shown himself capable of criti- 
cising and disapproving the ways of 
Bulteel, even the character of her late 
father, in a manner certainly unbecoming 
a wanderer so recently recalled from the 
desert, 

It would be long before an impulsive, 
headstrong girl like May would forgive 
her brother for being so different a man 
to the John she had pictured ; his very 
appearance, altered as of course it mus} 
be by fifteen years of rough living, an- 
noyed her, because it was unexpected ; 
though most women, and all men, would 
have agreed that the transformation of 
the weedy, undeveloped boy in the crayon 
portrait that hung in May’s bed-room into 
the man of to-day, was as marvellous as 
it was desirable, 

At a turn in the wood May came upon 
her brother, the head- keeper, and an 
under-labourer, evidently in high discus- 





sion over something. She would have 
passed them with ostentatious indifference, 
but John stopped her, lifting his cap in 
a formal way, as if she were a stranger 
whom he had not met before that day. 

“T have been speaking to Simmons 
about clearing out a quantity of brush- 
wood and undergrowth. You know how 
much this will improve the look of the 
coppice on the park side, where, for some 
hundred yards inside the paling, there is 
nothing but the poorest scrub; not a 
decent tree of any size has been able to 
grow for the tangle of bushes and rubbish. 
I propose to throw back the paling to 
where the wood proper begins, have all 
the bushes stubbed up, and the piece that 
is reclaimed sown and turfed so as to ex- 
tend the park all along that side. What 
do you say to the idea?” 

It was the longest speech John had 
made to his sister since their first unlucky 
meetiog. He spoke diffidently, and with 
the evident intention of propitiating her. 
But it is doubtful whether Miss Bulteel 
was ever softened by a man’s submissive- 
ness. 

*T don’t like it at all,” she answered 
icily ; then, as if there could be no further 
discussion, took a few steps on her way. 

John’s dark face flushed uncomfortably. 
The keeper and his underling, though they 
had stood aside, were evidently listening 
and watchivg with interest the indications 
of a struggle between the old power and 
the new. 

“What don’t you like?” the youug 
man asked, humbly enough. ‘“ This scrub 
is surely no advantage to the property, 
and any addition to the park must be a 
distinct gain ; besides, it is easy work, and 
will employ P 

“ Why don’t you say at once you want 
ready money, and mean to cut the oaks?” 
she interrupted. 

“ Because I am in no want of ready 
money, and there is scarcely an oak of any 
size in the whole plantation—certainly 
none among the bush that we have 
marked.” 

“Scrub, bush!” she repeated mockingly. 
“TI daresay you know very well how to deal 
with an Australian juvgle; but I think 
you had better leave an English gentle- 
man’s park alone. You can scarcely im- 
prove upon it. Would you advise a bush 
fire to clear the ground, or what? And 
now that you know my opinion, perhaps 
you will let me go on. I would not in- 
terrupt your woodcraft any longer.” 
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“Are you going far?” her brother 
asked, ignoring the taunt, and giving a 
look of genuine anxiety at a watery gleam 
of sunshine backed by adeep purple cloud, 
which showed at the end of the straggling 
beech avenue. “There will be rain directly ; 
the glass has dropped very suddenly, and 
it is not safe for you to go out of reach of 
the house without making preparations for 
a storm.” 

‘‘That is entirely my affair, thank you. 
I am going through the wood to Mark’s 
End, to see Mrs. Cooper. Perhaps you are 
unaware that in consequence of your dis- 
missal of her husband the children have 
been unable to attend school ?” 

“T am very sorry for the result ; but 
you know my rule. I will not have an 
idler and a drunkard at work on Bulteel.” 

* You must have been singularly lucky 
in Queensland if you never met a worse 
man than Dick Cooper.” 

“We are not speaking of Wambo, but 
of Bulteel.” 

“T am not goiug to argue about either,” 
Miss Balteel said, with a shrug of her 
shoulders which would have induced a less 
patient man to give her a goed shaking in 
spite of the keepers’ presence. “I am 
going to see what I can do for the wife 
and children of the man whom I consider 
you have treated most tyrannically. You 
seem to have no idea of the results to 
the innocent and unnoffending of an ill- 
considered act like this dismissal of Cooper. 
Th» virtuous people you had under you in 
Queensland presumably had no families.” 

May was too angry even to lower her 
voice, and the grins on the faces of the 
two servants showed that they, at all 
events, appreciated her sarcasm, John 
Bulteel gave no sign of having understood 
her, but, keeping at her side as she re- 
solutely pursued her way through the 
coppice, accompanied her for the next 
fifty yards in silence, Then in quick, 
decisive tones, which the girl had never be- 
fore heard him use, he again took up the 
subject which she imagined she had dis- 
posed of. 

* Remember, that you never again speak 
to me before any of my servants as you 
spoke just now! You are more accustomed 
to deal with servants than I am, and there- 
fore you know right well that it is an un- 
heard-of mistake to discuss the character 
or the dismissal of anyone before others of 
his own station ; of the ridicule to myself, 
their master, I will only say that it is not 
like the generosity of a Bulteel to add to 





the difficulties of an already strained posi- 
tion. The Bulteels have their prejudices, 
but they are not often unfair. 1 leave this 
to your consideration, but the other matter 
I must state as a command: as long as 
you remain at Bulteel, you must refrain 
from discussing my treatment of my 
servants in public.” 

“You are perfectly right,” May Bulteel 
found herself admitting, for the first time 
since her brother’s return agreeing with 
him, and to her own detriment too! “I 
admit that I was wrong to speak of your 
dealings with Cooper before Simmons and 
Pratt, and I ask your pardon for it. It 
shall not happen again, as long as I remain 
at Bulteel. Now will you let me get on 
to Mark’s End ?” 

The young Squire lifted his hat and 
stood aside, watching the girl’s tall figure 
as she passed rapidly down the green rice, 
* Ah,” he said to himself, turning at length 
and retracing his steps slowly to the clear- 
ing where the two servants patiently 
waited, ‘I thought I was not mistaken ; 
the sense of honour is there as I expected. 
What a thing it is to be born aristocratic |” 
Then, as the keeper came a few paces for- 
ward, he explained in a matter-of-fact tone : 
“You see, Simmons, Miss Bulteel is set 
against any changes—you are all so con- 
servative here: but it is not worth vexing 
her about a few wretched saplings; the 
matter can stand over for the present, and 
we must contrive something else to give 
the old men some work. That will do for 
to-day.” 

* ¢ Pall devil, pull baker,’ twixt marster 
and Miss May,” quoth Pratt to Simmons 
when they had got to a safe distance. 


CHAPTER VI. A FRIEND OF THE FAMILY. 


* You have no business to run such 
risks, May! Remember the cough you 
had at Christmas, and the doctor’s warning 
about getting wet!” 

“* How was I to know that a storm was 
going to blow up all in a moment? And 
who made you family physician as well «s 
adviser in general at Bulteel, Master 
Arthur ?” But May did not speak as if she 
resented the young man’s interference, or 
his recollection of her bad cough in the 
winter. 

“Your brother told me he had warned 
you not to goso far, and we sent off George 
with your cloak and umbrella.” 

“ You are really very thoughtful,” inter- 
rupted May, with two angry little spots 
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of colour flaming up in her cheeks, “ John’s 
care for me has evidently been accumulat- 
ing all these fifteen years, and now bursts 
upon me with unexpected violence. Has 
he been complaining to you of my unsisterly 
ways, and contrasting them with his own 
fraternal tenderness? I ought to be very 
well louked after between you both!” 

Arthur Twisden looked astonished ; he 
and May Bulteel were firm friends of many 
years’ standing, and he could not at all 
understand this ebullition of temper; he 
had never seen her pettish or unreasonable 
before, 

* Your brother did not complain of any- 
thing ; he only regretted that you should 
run the risk of a wetting, and asked me if 
you were strong. You did not use to 
obj-ct to a little petting, May !” 

“But I do object to being incessantly 
interfered with—remember that, Arthur,” 
said the girl; and her still heightened 
colour warned the young man to change 
the subject: unhappily he did not hit upon 
a happier one. 

‘* Bulteel and I have been marking some 

improvements in the park,’ he observed. 
“He has seen, what our eyes must have 
missed through having it so constantly 
before them, that the view, as well as the 
tidiness of the whole place, is getting spoilt 
by a lot of undergrowth and neglected 
corners. We decided what was to be done 
this morning, and, as he never lets the 
grass grow under his feet apparently, he 
has been round again with Simmons this 
afternoon while I was at the farm accounts, 
and to-morrow the work can be begun. A 
wonderful improvement to the place, and a 
great boon to the people about, for it is 
easy sort of work, and can employ a lot of 
old fellows who are past anything but 
hedging and stubbing out roots. I believe 
that was Bulteel’s chief object—to find 
these old labourers a job, for there are 
half-a-dozen or more hanging about ready 
and willing to work, poor old chaps! if 
anyone will employ them.” 

M:y was thunderstruck. She sat staring 
at Arthur Twisden, as he gossiped on in 
his pleasant way with little odds and ends 
of news connected with the estate ; but she 
did not hear him. She was thinking with 
shame that, for the second time that day, 
her brother had given her a lesson in 
generosity; she disliked him more and 
more as these unexpected traits developed 
themselves, but she could not any longer 
despise him ; she was a Bulteel, and knew 
what the character of a gentleman should 





be. She suddenly stopped Twisden by 
laying her hand on his arm: “I spoke to 
Jvhn about those trees in the park—and 
—and—objected to their removal. Will 
you teil him that [ am convinced now that 
his alterations are needed ¢” 

“T think you had better tell him your- 
self,” Arthur answered, suddenly pulled 
up in the middle of a story about a 
gamecock, and quick to observe that there 
was more under this request than the 
words implied; “but you will not have 
changed your brother’s mind by objecting 
ever so much, I must tell you, for he was 
quite set upon it, and I heard him giving 
his orders to Simmons myself about 1t.” 

Nevertheless, when Arthur Twisden 
made some allusion to the “new woods 
and forests’ decrees” at dinner that even- 
ing, John Bulteel answered shortly, and as 
if the affair were of little moment : 

“V’ve altered my mind about that. I 
don’t think I shall do anything tothe park 
at present. May I give you another slice 
of mutton?” and the guest thought best 
to let the matter pass too. 

Arthur Twisden was an agreeable ad- 
dition to the ill-assorted party of three 
who generally sat down to dinner at Bul- 
teel. He was a man accustomed to like 
and be liked by society, and his chief cha- 
racteristic was unobtrusive ease of manner. 
You never saw him do anything which was 
not suitable and becoming. He always 
said the right thing, or better still, said 
nothing at all with so appropriate a reti- 
cence, that everyone else wished they had 
held their tongues. His clothes, his looks, 
his very gestures, were always to the point. 
The best thing about a man of this sort is, 
that he puts other people at their ease. They 
feel he is to be thoroughly depended on 
whatever happens, and, in losing their own 
sense of responsibility, they lose their self- 
consciousness and its attendant blunders. 

Jobn Bulteel was at his very best in 
Arthur Twisden’s presence; the two had 
taken a fancy to each other, and the 
Australian forgot his colonial disadvantage 
and home grievances while be talked with 
this man, who, though so different to him 
in appearance, manners, and up-bringing, 
had also known responsibility and its 
effect in solidifying the character. Twisden 
was a London solicitor, and at least five 
years’ Bulteel’s junior ; a man whose travels 
had carried him no farther than a business 
trip to Paris ; yet his experience of life, 
and his knowledge of human nature, with 
the habit which he had acquired in his pro- 
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fession of thinking, deciding, and acting 
very rapidly for himself and other people, 
gave him an assurance which made him a 
very valuable friend. As he sat opposite 
May Bulteel, with his back to the long 
dining-room windows which still admitted 
the clear spring twilight, his figure looked 
slight and boyish; John Bulteel’s broad 
shoulders, and rugged, powerful face would 
hive stood for an impersonation of colonial 
life, while Arthur Twisden represented as 
completely the quick, highly-strung, in- 
telligent Londoner of to-day. 

Mrs. Bulteel was always agreeably af- 
fected by the presence of strangers, espe- 
cially of the superior sex ; she was always 
doing her best to relieve the tedium of 
“this sad house,” as she had called Bulteel 
since her husband’s deatb, and had con- 
vinced herself that they ought to see a few 
people “for May’s sake,” now that their 
first mourning was over. She fluttered 
away at the top of the table, assured that 
no one but herself knew of the hope she 
cherished that May would solve the pre- 
sent difficulties of her home-life by marry- 
ing Arthur Twisden ; whereas both Arthur 
and May knew perfectly well whither her 
thoughts tended, and were sometimes at a 
loss how to appear unconscious of her very 
obvious intentions, 

“ Dear little May!” Arthur thought to 
himself, looking across the table. ‘ Any 
one might be proud to have such a charm- 
ing wife, and if she and John can’t succeed 
in hitting it off, I really must interfere and 
carry her off to a home of her own! That 
is, evidently, what is wrong ; she has been 
mistress here too long, for Mrs. Bulteel 
counts for nothing if you only go to work 
the right side, and it is hard for a girl of 
her spirit to knock under to an almost 
stranger. Though if they were not brother 
and sister, I could fancy May submitting 
very gracefully to such a master as Bulteel ; 
always provided she had not given away 
her heart already, for she is nota girl to 
change. Bah! what nonsense! What 
an absurd view to take of a long-lost 
brother! But, to be sure, one gets into a 
habit of criticising Bulteel from the fact of 
his long absence and curious experiences.” 
And here Twisden gave over stroking his 
light brown moustache—his habit when he 
was thinking—and threw himself into 
animated discussion with Mrs. Bulteel on 
a recent fashionable marriage of which she 


had read the details in the ‘‘ Queen,” and 
he had been a guest. They managed to 
do all the talking, for May was utterly 
silent ; and John, unless specially appealed 
to for an express opinion, did not generally 
contribute to the general conversation. He 
had not yet learnt the art of talking for 
talking’s sake, which is one of the chief 
accomplishments of the nineteenth century. 
At Wambo no one had talked unless there 
was something absolutely necessary to 
communicate, 

And presently the dog-cart came round, 
while Mr. Twisden and Mrs. Bulteel were 
still intent on making out the name of the 
ninth bridesmaid which had been mis- 
printed in the papers, and which Arthur 
could not recall; the young man had to 
drive back to Barkham Junction, so as to 
be in time for the first fast train up to 
town the following day. 

There was a sudden rising of everybody. 
** Good-bye, Mrs. Bulteel; I will try and 
send you the ‘ Lady’s Pictorial’ for last 
week; that ought to have everything. 
Many thanks for keeping me to dinner !” 

“TJ will drive you over to Barkham,” 
said John, coming back in his light over- 
coat. ‘Take a cigar, Twisden; are you 
ready ?” 

“ Where is May ?” the young man asked. 
“*T can’t go without saying good-bye to 
her”—they were out in the hall by this 
time. 

“TI am here,” May answered, running 
down the stairs, with a long fur cloak over 
her grenadine dress, “I am coming with 
you as far as Barkham. I want some fresh 
air, and, if John drives, you can take me 
instead of George.” 
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